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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 

BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 

The establishment of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice involves one of the most striking ironies in the history of 
the world, in the adoption of a distinctively American principle by 
an organization in which America has no part. The dominant 
characteristic of this court, which differentiates it from all other 
international tribunals, is that it is a court of justice, the judg- 
ments of which will be rendered according to the prescriptions of 
international law. The Permanent Tribunal which was created 
by the first Hague Peace Congress, and which did admirable 
work in the settlement of international controversies, was in name 
and in fact a Court of Arbitration, and its proceedings differed 
from those of other arbitral bodies beginning with that at Geneva 
in 1872 only in being based upon permanent rules and conducted 
by a permanent body. The United States cordially participated 
in the creation and conduct of that court, as the best that could 
then be had, and made use of it more, probably, than any other 
nation. But this country was never fully satisfied with it, and 
at the second Hague Congress the American delegates earnestly 
urged the transformation of it into a court of justice. This plan 
was defeated by the opposition of Germany, and the tribunal re- 
mained a court of arbitration. The United States adhered to its 
principle, however, and President Taft largely substituted the 
word "justiciable" for "arbitrable" in the lexicon of diplomacy. 
Much of the opposition to the League of Nations was based upon 
the fact that it contemplated the disposition of controversies by 
the Council, a political body, instead of referring them to a court 
of law and justice — a point which was very effectively made by 
Mr. Harding before his election to the Presidency. When finally 
the League, into which the United States did not enter, proceeded 
to the creation of a court on the precise plan which this country 
had advocated, it secured as its chief adviser the same distin- 
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guished American jurist who as Secretary of State had formulated 
the plan which our delegates, under his instructions, had presented 
at the second Hague Congress; and Mr. Root thus had the satis- 
faction of putting into effect his own policy of fifteen years before. 
Despite the fact, therefore, that this country is not a member of 
the League of Nations, and that the American member of the 
court, Dr. John Bassett Moore, was chosen purely on his personal 
merits and in no sense as an official representative of our Govern- 
ment or nation, the court must be regarded as predominantly 
American in its inception and organization, and the establish- 
ment of it as not one of the least of this country's contributions to 
the welfare of the world. 

Instead of Genoa, Boulogne; the former being deferred to a 
more convenient season. Hair-splitting discussion as to which 
nation conceded the more and which gained the more in the con- 
ference between the British and French Prime Ministers would 
be of little profit and less taste. The outstanding facts are: 
That the cordiality of the entente is restored; that for twenty 
years France is to have the backing of Great Britain for protec- 
tion against another incursion of the Huns; that Poland is to be 
protected by these Great Powers against being crushed by Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia; and that France maintains that policy 
of fine moderation which has commanded the sympathetic 
approval of her innumerable friends: For all of which, thank God! 
There is now the best possible assurance of peace in Europe, and 
a prospect that before long France will be able without impru- 
dence to effect that reduction of her military forces which she 
sincerely and passionately desires. We are not of those who 
affect to regard with pious horror and execration France's main- 
tenance of an army of 600,000 men restricted solely to defensive 
purposes, and at the same time smile benign approval upon 
Soviet Russia's army of 1,500,000 confessedly and boastfully 
intended for aggression and foreign conquest. Neither can we 
see eye to eye and feel heart to heart with those souls who hold 
that no matter how much the ravaged victims of the World War 
may suffer, the criminals who caused the War and perpetrated its 
infamies must by all means be spared even so much as a little 
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inconvenience. What was effected at Boulogne will immeasur- 
ably improve the circumstances and prospects amid which the 
Genoa Conference will finally meet. 

A new and gratifying precedent is set in the election of Madame 
Curie to the French Academy of Medicine, the first of her sex to 
be thus honored in the more than a hundred years of that institu- 
tion's existence. The Academie de Medecine must, of course, be 
distinguished from the Academie frangaise, otherwise known f as 
"the Forty" or "the Immortals". There is no connection be- 
tween the two. But the body to which this illustrious woman 
has been chosen is second in dignity and authority to no other of 
the kind in the world. Its antecedents date from the reign of 
Charlemagne, who founded a school of medicine in the Louvre, 
and during the last century the foremost scientists have coveted 
election to it as a supreme distinction. One of the most agree- 
able features of the incident was that Madame Curie was elected 
not at all because she was a woman or because of any propaganda 
for "recognition of the sex", but solely because of her transcend- 
ent achievements in science. The five other candidates who 
withdrew from the contest the moment her name was proposed 
might, indeed, be supposed thus to have acted through courtesy 
to a woman, yet their chief motive probably was their recognition 
of her worth as superior to their own; and it was a characteristi- 
cally French performance to express that recognition in the most 
graceful manner. 

Cardinal Ratti has become Pope of Rome in circumstances of 
exceptionally felicitous and auspicious nature. From all that 
the world is permitted to know of the occurrences within the 
walls of the Vatican, he appears to have been chosen with a 
minimum of conflict among the Electors. For the first time, too, 
there was no external secular Power to interpose a veto against 
any candidate, the last privilege of that kind having lapsed with 
the fall of the Hapsburgs. Pius XI succeeds to the Triple Crown, 
moreover, with the external relations of the Vatican in a more 
satisfactory state than they have formerly known since the occu- 
pation of Rome by the Italian Government. The course of the 
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Vatican in the War, to which Cardinal Ratti contributed no small 
part, induced something much like a rapprochement with the 
Quirinal; amicable diplomatic relations were reestablished with 
France; and the woes which have befallen the Eastern Church, 
particularly under the savagery of Soviet Russia, have un- 
doubtedly impelled many members of that communion to turn at 
least expectantly toward Rome. The earliest acts of the new 
Pope indicate a wise and benevolent purpose to maintain these 
fortunate conditions, and to extend them so far as it may be 
possible. 

An illustration of how quickly some purblind propagandists sup- 
pose the deviltries of Hyphenism and the lessons of the War can 
be forgotten is afforded in the calling of a " Conference of Racial 
Groups Opposed to Anglo-Saxon Influence at Washington". 
Translated into the speech of the man in the street that meant, of 
course, a conference of Hyphenates opposed to one hundred per 
cent Americanism. The organizers and leaders of the gathering 
were men of notoriously pro-German sympathies and utterances 
during the war — themselves being of German origin — and their 
appeal was made directly to those of their own and other races 
who seem to regard America as a sort of Tom Tiddler's Ground on 
which not only to pick up money but also to exploit all manner of 
alien interests and causes. The real animus of these people was 
frankly disclosed in a recent publication of representative charac- 
ter at Berlin, which, referring to the considerable proportion of 
Germans in parts of the United States, expressed the purpose "to 
weld this Deutschtum into a political nation", and to "demand" 
for it "self-determination and autonomy", and boasted that the 
United States would soon discover that in the last twenty years 
it had not been able to transform all immigrants in the national 
melting-pot. Extravagant as it may seem, that is of course merely 
a revival of the schemes and ambitions which the German Em- 
peror and his Government confessedly cherished a score of years 
ago, and for the promotion of which Prince Henry of Prussia was 
sent on his visit to the United States. This revival may suggest 
that its promoters resemble those described by the elder Pitt, 
"who, after seeing the consequences of a thousand errors, con- 
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tinue still to blunder, and in whom age has only added obstinacy 
to stupidity." Yet, considering how much it would have been to 
the advantage of civilization and humanity for us to recognize 
that former deviltry when it first arose, it will be well for us to 
keep alive the spirit in which Mr. Gerard once replied to a Ger- 
man swashbuckler who boasted of the number of Germans in 
America and what he thought was the consequent weakness and 
timidity of the United States. 

The death of Sir Ernest Shackleton removed from our visible 
contact one of the world's finest spirits. His achievements as an 
explorer exceeded in extent, in daring and in valuable results 
those of most of his contemporaries; his additions to the map of 
the Antarctic world and to scientific knowledge of those regions 
were very great. But greater and more splendid than his achieve- 
ments was his soul, as exhibited in the serene and unshaken forti- 
tude with which he faced the most appalling difficulties, dangers 
and disasters that could befall him in the most inhospitable and 
hostile lands and waters, in his unfailing loyalty and generous 
self-sacrifice toward his companions, and in the simplicity and 
modesty with which he bore himself in the moments of his greatest 
triumphs. If the arduous, costly and sometimes tragic adven- 
tures which men make in forbidden regions, concerning which 
shallow minds thoughtlessly demand "For what good?" — if these 
had no other results than to develop or to exhibit to the world 
such qualities of manhood as his, they would not be in vain; they 
would be abundantly worth while. 

Mr. Henry Ford was not long ago quoted as denning History as 
"bunk", and present-day writers and controversialists seem to 
be bent upon making his words true. They are, at least, treating 
it as though it were "bunk". Mr. Wells was bad enough, with 
his egregious misstatements and his sense of proportion gone 
crazy. But a host more rush in, some writing as if to out- Wells 
Mr. Wells himself, and others raging against the histories that 
have been written and telling how they should have been written 
and how they would be if only they, the critics, had time to take 
a day off and perform the job. The trouble seems to be that the 
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really competent historians, in striving to set forth truthfully 
the annals of mankind, have failed to grind this man's axe, or to 
exploit that man's favorite fad, or to cater to the other man's pet 
prejudice. Out of all the sound and fury there may come the 
great good of a general realization of the supreme importance of 
history-writing, history-teaching and history-understanding. 
Other things are more important to enable a man to transact 
business, pursue a trade, or practice some profession. To make 
the individual apprehend the true philosophy of life, to make 
the citizen justly appreciate his country and serve it most loy- 
ally and efficiently, and to make the nation realize its true 
place in the world and its rights and duties in relation to its f ellow 
nations, there is no other one study that approximates history in 
importance; a fact which marks the man who wantonly falsifies it 
as guilty of a peculiarly gross disservice to the human race. 

Great wars have generally been provocative of intellectual and 
especially literary activity, and have been followed by the writing 
and publication of many books of a high order. The World War 
was assuredly, during its progress, the inspiration or at least the 
occasion of a literary output quite unprecedented in volume. 
The major part was of course of merely fugitive interest, though 
there were not a few works in each department of literature which 
were instinct with classic genius and which will survive to be read 
again with profit and delight by future generations. Now we are 
reaching, indeed have reached, a time of readjustment in litera- 
ture as well as in business and in politics and Governmental 
finance. It is being, consciously or unconsciously, determined to 
what extent the War has affected, or shall be permitted to have 
affected, the intellectual life of the world and its exposition of itself 
through literature. Just as in the economic reorganization of the 
country three parties are to be considered, capital, labor, and the 
public, so in the readjustments of our literary standards three 
indispensable factors are to be considered, the authors, the publish- . 
ers, and the readers. And sympathetic cooperation among the 
three is as necessary in the one case as in the other, if we are to 
have both material prosperity and a new golden age of letters. 



